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WHERE THEY GO TO COLLEGE 


J. Henry HicHsMItTH 
North Carolina State Department of Education 


HERE ARE eighty-nine high schools in North Carolina which 

are members of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The enrollment in these schools in 1931-32 was 
37,822. There were 5,378 graduates which was 14% of the enroll- 
ment. Of these 5,378 graduates 2,116 of them, or 39.3% entered 
colleges or universities in North Carolina or in other states. They 
attended a wide variety of institutions widely scattered. They went 
to the following states: Virginia, 83; South Carolina, 81; Georgia, 
33; Florida, 8; Alabama, 6; Tennessee, 9; two each to Arkansas, 
Delaware, Mississippi and Louisiana; Kentucky, 5; Maryland, 9; 
New York, 11; Connecticut, 12; Washington, D. C., 6; two each to 
Colorado, Wisconsin, Illinois, Oklahoma, and Indiana; three each to 
Ohio, West Virginia, Rhode Island and Missouri; four each to New 
Jersey and Michigan ; Pennsylvania, 8; Massachusetts, 6; Canada, 2; 
one to Paris, France, and one each to Vermont and California—a 
total of 323. 

Forty-six of the graduates entered Business Colleges or Com- 
mercial Schools of Secondary grade, and 16 entered schools for 
nurses. About 30 of them entered military schools or distinctively 
college preparatory schools. 

Those who entered college in North Carolina were distributed as 
follows: North Carolina College for Women, 207; North Carolina 
State, 154; East Carolina Teachers College, 75; raises of North 
Carolina, 246; Appalachian State Teachers College, 32; Western 
Carolina Teachers College, 4; Atlantic Christian College 17: Ca- 
tawba, 32; Chowan, 1; Davidson, 50; Duke, 123; Elon, 14; Flora 
McDonald, 11; Greensboro College for Women, 18; Guilford College, 
14; High Point, 48; Lenoir-Rhyne, 34; Meredith, 53; Queens- 
Chicora, 52; Salem, 58; Wake Forest, 60; Asheville Normal, 26. 
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Junior Colleges: Belmont Abbey, 2; Boiling Springs, 14; Camp- 
bell College, 29; Davenport, 25; Louisburg, 16; Mars Hill, 47; 
Mitchell, 2; Peace, 32; Pineland, 5; Presbyterian Jr. College, 20; 
Rutherford, 13; St. Genevieve, 12; St. Mary’s, 40; Weaver, 6; Win- 
gate, 17; Ebeneezer Mitchell, 5; Buncombe County (Biltmore), 37; 
—a total of 362, or 17% of the total number entering college. 

It is interesting to analyze the situation in some of these cases. 
It will be observed that there is a marked tendency to attend a college 
at or near the student’s home. For example, 78 students in Greens- 
boro—71 from Central and 8 from Curry, went to N.C. C. W. Of 
the 80 graduates of the Greenville High School, 41 entered college, 
33 of them, boys and girls, going to E. C. T. C. Catawba College 
received 16 of Salisbury’s graduates and 11 of Spencer’s, or a total 
of 27. Duke University got 45 out of Durham’s 180 graduates, 92 
of whom entered college. High Point College was patronized by 
38 graduates of High Point high school. Lenoir-Rhyne got 26 out 
of Hickory’s 104 graduates, 46 of whom went to college. Queen’s- 
Chicora College received 41 graduates of Central High School in 
Charlotte. Salem College was selected by 26 graduates of Reynolds 
High School, Winston-Salem. Twenty of Chapel Hill’s 22 graduates 
entered U. N.C. Nine graduates of the Chas. L. Coon High School, 
Wilson, entered Atlantic Christian College, a loca! institution. 

The Junior Colleges were well patronized. Of the 29 students 
entering Campbell College, 18 were from the high school run in con- 
nection with the college. Buncombe County Junior College, at Bilt- 
more, got 27 graduates of Asheville Senior high, and 9 from Bilt- 
more, or a total of 36 local students from the two schools. Fourteen 
graduates of Monroe high school went to Wingate Junior College, 
just a few miles away. Sixteen of Statesville’s 66 graduates entered 
Mitchell College, a local institution. Seven of Maxton High School’s 
graduates entered Presbyterian Junior College, a local school. 

Five graduates of the Oxford Orphanage high school entered five 
of the leading institutions in the State. This is the only high school, 
run in connection with an orphanage, which is a member of the 
Southern Education Association. 

There were two graduates of the State School for the Blind in 
Raleigh. One entered N. C. State College and the other returned to 
his alma mater for further training. This is the only School for the 
Blind in the South which holds Southern Education Association 
membership. 
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The colleges in Raleigh received 83 of the graduates of the City’s 
secondary Schools.—N. C. State, 46; Meredith, 12; Peace, 9; St. 
Mary’s, 16. 

The largest high school in the State is R. J. Reynolds, Winston- 
Salem, with an enrollment of 2,056. 

The percentage of the enrollment graduating from high school is 
14. Thirty-nine per cent of those graduating in 1931-32, entered 
college in September, 1932. 

Peace Institute, Raleigh, had 100% of its graduates to enter col- 
lege. Asheville School, Asheville, had 37 out of 38 graduates to enter 
college. Of this number ten entered Yale University. Other grad- 
uates of this school and others in the State, entered Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, University of Pennsylvania, and other leading colleges and 
universities. 





THE TEACHER AS STIMULATOR 
“IT HAS been said that, in the highly specialized modern world, the 
man who knows two things is lost. It is surely a grave misfortune 
if even the shadow of a truth lies in this exaggeration. For, whatever 
may be the situation in the realm of commerce, the need of education 
is for breadth of vision and a generous resourcefulness. 

“The teacher, perhaps more than anyone else, should shun as the 
plague the dangers of specialization and pedantry. If we are to touch 
the stirring young mind, to stimulate it into a zestful activity, we 
must meet it, not at a few points, but at many. The teacher cannot 
have too many enthusiasms, too many varied interests. Particularly 
is this true when dealing with the younger and less mature mind. 

“A certain college professor, who is no doubt one of the most in- 
fluential teachers of his day, invariably prefaces his first lecture in a 
certain subject with the following words: “I am fundamentally and 
irreconcilably opposed to the pigeonholing of knowledge. This course 
is throughout a protest against the partition of knowledge into air- 
tight compartments.” None of us can fail to profit by observing the 
decidedly effective methods of this provocative man.”"—The Harvard 
Teachers Record. 
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DIGGING UP THE PAST IN IRAQ 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


VISITOR to Iraq (Mesopotamia) is impressed with the many 
A evidences of the antiquity of man in that region. He is also 
very likely to be made aware of the scientific temper and methods 
that are now being employed there to dig those evidences out of the 
dust and mud of that ancient part of the world, even from the days 
when the historic Euphrates Valley was still a dismal swamp and the 
waters of the “two rivers” (Tigris and Euphrates) made their way 
sluggishly to what is now known as the Persian Gulf. This temper 
and these methods appear in the work of the archaeologist, who 
almost daily in season is digging up the past in that cradle of man- 
kind. Through his spade, his pen knife, and his tiny wicker basket, 
this scientist is reconstructing the past for his contemporaries and 
for posterity. 

Digging up the past began in Mesopotamia as early as the 1850's 
when the British Museum engaged Mr. J. E. Taylor, the British 
Consul at Basra, to take a look at and investigate some of the mounds 
in the southern part of that country. He selected, as the principal 
place for his study the mound that was later identified as Ur, the home 
of Abraham, where so much digging has been done during the past 
decade. Taylor dug only for two seasons and then closed down his 
excavations, but this preliminary work revealed the vast archaeolog- 
ical importance of the ziggurat at Ur. Lack of funds and the danger- 
ous nature of the locality (made so largely by the hostile bedouins) 
prevented further work there by the British Museum until the World 
War, when the British got into Mesopotamia and later secured 
mandatory direction of the country. 

In the 1890’s the University of Pennsylvania had sent out an 
excavation expedition that dug a bit at Ur, but the results were not 
published. Then in 1922 the British Museum and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania joined their resources to resume excava- 
tions in Abraham’s. old neighborhood, and this joint expedition has 
dug there for ten winters under the directorship of Mr. C. Leonard 
Woolley, of the British Museum. And the things that have been dug 
out of the dim past from the ruins of the Ur that existed long before 
the flood, arfd from the buried records of a people who preceded 
even the Sumerians, who lived and flourished there before Abraham, 
appear (when viewed at the museums in London, Philadelphia, and 
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Bagdad) almost as strange as the stories of the Arabian Nights. 
Moreover, from these archaeological results much history has been 
reconstructed and many stories or legends of the Sumerians or 
Hebrews have been verified. 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) is strewn with many ancient cities which 
may now be identified chiefly by mounds or temple towers, locally 
known as ziggurats. Originally these were pyramidal structures 
which were doubtless built one stage upon another, with a shrine, or 
place of worship, at the topmost part. Many of these elevations have 
served to relieve the monotony of the surrounding plains, over which 
the nomadic tribes still march and where heat waves shimmer and one 
mirage after another adds its deceptive mockery in a welter of con- 
fusion to anyone unpracticed in desert ways. Now these mounds are 
being leveled and dug under. For there the modern archaeologist 
digs, in places so barren that a layman wonders how they could ever 
have been the habitats of man. But through the work of those who 
delve into the ruins of the past, with the instruments of archaeology, 
to which modern scholarship owes a deep debt, the secrets of antiquity 
are disclosed. 

Among the important places in this ancient land (now one of the 
newest states in the world) is Babylon, the capital of Babylonia from 
2100 to about 539 B. C., where the Germans excavated from 1899- 
1915 especially among the remains that belonged to the period of 
Assyrian rule from 681 to 625 B.C. and to the reigns of Nabopolassar 
and Nebuchadnezzar. The objects found through these excavations 
are in the old Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, and in the young 
Bagdad Museum, which was first opened only six or seven years ago. 
Near Babylon is Birs Nimrud, where may be seen the remains of 
the great ziggurat which is believed to be the site of the Tower of 

abel. Not far from Bagdad itself is Abu Habbah, the modern name 

for the ancient Sippar which is said to have been founded in the 
predeluvian period and to have been of great commercial importance 
from 2100-1900 B.C., as excavations by the English in 1878 and by 
the French in 1900 have revealed. 

Near the modern town of Hillah is the location of the Biblical 
Kish, which was traditionally the ruling city immediately after the 
deluge and where four dynasties reigned before 2500 B.C., as exca- 
vations by the French in 1913 and by an English expeditien from 
1923-1929 have disclosed. Near Kish is Hursagkalamma which oc- 
cupied a very strategic position in the wars between Assyria and 
Babylonia and which English archaeologists, after digging from 
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1923 to 1929, concluded was built before 2000 B.C. An American 
expedition from 1887 to 1900 showed that Nippur was an important 
center in Babylonia before 2500 B.C. and remained very important 
commercially until the end of the Persian period. ° Another American 
expedition in 1903-1904 excavated at Adab and uncovered a city of 
2100 B.C. and some very fine statues. 

At Lagash a French expedition from 1877 to 1891 and again in 
1929 discovered another important commercial center which was 
founded about 3000 B.C., and the statues and sculptures unearthed 
there may be seen in the Louvre and in the Glyptothek, Copenhagen. 
At Erech, traditionally the home of Gilgamish, the Babylonian Her- 
cules, where five dynasties ruled between 3100 and 2300 B.C. and 
which remained important in the Greek period as the location of an 
astronomical school, a German expedition began digging in 1928. 
Results of some digging here, although a bit unscientific, may be seen 
in the Louvre, the British Museum, and in certain American mu- 
seums. At Eridu, where the English dug a bit around the middle of 
the nineteenth century and again in 1918-1919, is the site of the 
earliest city in Sumerian tradition and the first center of learning. 
At Samara, now a holy city to which devout Mohammedans con- 
stantly make pilgrimages, German archaeologists in 1913-1914 dis- 
covered the location of a place that flourished in 2500 B.C., and the 
objects recovered here are in museums in Berlin and London. Eng- 
lish expeditions since the middle of the nineteenth century have un- 
covered at Nineveh, which existed before 2000 B.C. and was the 
capital of Assyria under Sennacherib and his successors, important 
objects of that ancient civilization which are to be found in the British 
Museum. These are only a few of the thirty or more sites of ancient 
cities which have been unearthed in Iraq in an effort to reconstruct 
the past of that old country. 

It is at Ur of the Chaldees, however, the home of Abraham, that 
the most systematic digging has been done in recent years. The ruins 
of this interesting place lie about halfway between Bagdad and the 
Persian Gulf and nearly a dozen miles west of the present course 
of what that whimsical stream, the Euphrates, which, as some readers 
of this doubtless know, has from time to time changed its direction. 

Here the archaeologists have dug out evidences of a real deluge, 
to which both the Sumerian and the Hebrew stories of that catas- 
trophe bear witness, although the findings there do not prove any 
single detail in either one of the stories. The flood, conclude the 
archaeologists, was not a universal but a local disaster that was con- 
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fined to the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates and distressed 
“an area perhaps 400 miles long and 100 miles across; but for the 
occupants of the valley that was the whole world!” The excavations 
here reveal that the ancient Sumerians were a very advanced people 
2000 years before Abraham, whose life in this Chaldean city is 
described in Genesis, and give them high rank among civilized races. 

The work at this spot has added considerably to our knowledge 
of early civilization and illustrates a very highly developed state of 
an urban social organization many centuries ago. Here, it appears, 
the ancient architect was familiar with many if not all of the “basic 
principles of construction known to us today.” Here were artists 
who were capable of a wide range of vivid realism and who followed 
somewhat closely the artistic standards and conventions that for 
excellence had been approved and accepted for many generations. 
The evidence disclosed at Ur also shows that the craftsmen who 
worked in metal had a knowledge of metallurgy and a technical skill 
rivalled by few ancient peoples. There were merchants who carried 
on a wide trade and recorded their transactions in a written language. 
Agriculture flourished, there was an organized and victorious army, 
and luxury was wide in its scope in this civilization that was old many 
centuries before the days of Abraham and while Egypt was still bar- 
barous and divided into petty kingdoms and not yet united by the 
founder of the first dynasty into a single state. This is the conclusion 
of Mr. Woolley, the eminent scientist from the British Museum, who 
has dug so long at Ur. 

Few scientists seem more certain of their way in this foggy world 
than the archaeologist, whether he digs in Iraq or elsewhere, or 
whether his finds are planned or accidental, as some of them are. 
The archaeologists are the exact scientists. From a single human 
tooth some of the indifferent archaeologists can restruct several cen- 
turies and the best of them a millennium or two. 

Just last year archaeologists sent out by the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania located at Shurrupak in Iraq, about 100 miles 
from Ur, the site where Noah built the ark. The discovery several 
months ago of the tomb of a minor Egyptian queen, near the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops, served to fix more accurately the length of the 
Fourth Dynasty (about 2900-2750 B.C.) A young archaeologist 
who helped to make the find showed and explained it to a group of 
inquisitive and somewhat disbelieving Americans last January. One 
of them asked him the age of her majesty at death, feeling no im- 
propriety in inquiring about the age of a lady who had lain under 
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the massive rocks for nearly five thousand years. The young scientist 
promptly gave her age at death as fifty-four or fifty-five, plus or 
minus two, which is doubtless a safe way to report the age of any 
lady, living or dead, of any dynasty. 

In the Museum of Bagdad the custodian pointed out to us in a 
glass covered case a dark and sad looking object which he said was 
the skull of a woman who lived four thousand years ago. It was 
evident to a layman in the group that the owner of that skull had had 
a rather serious accident, for it was as flat as a pan cake. But when 
he asked the scientific cicerone for proof that it was a woman’s skull, 
a vain little gold trinket embedded in the hair was pointed to as 
evidence. The layman did not ask whether the flat condition of the 
lady’s head threw any light on the extent of intranquility in her 
domestic relations. 

The Bible says that the Sumerians were shriven and shorn. Some 
of the razors used by these ancient people have been found at Ur. 
They were made of flint and were still sharp after having been used 
sixty centuries ago. These scientific diggers also found costly brace- 
lets of gold, lapsis lazuli and carnelian, which were presumably used 
by the debutantes of Ur. 

The study of pottery fragments, in which considerable progress 
has been made since the World War, has enabled the archaeologists 
to date the occupation of ancient places to within a period of a quarter 
or a half century, to verify accepted dates, and to revise others. 

Professor Garstang, for example, former director of antiquities 
for the Palestine government, a year or two ago, led three excavating 
expeditions on the site of the ancient Jericho, in the valley of the 
Dead Sea, and from an examination of about 100,000 pottery frag- 
ments, which he collected from the ruins of the burnt city, concluded 
that Jericho was destroyed about 1400 B.C., that the brick walls in 
certain places fell down flat, and that the city had been systematically 
burned during the occupation. He also found in the rooms of the 
ruined houses complete pots and jars that contained carbonized food 
and fruits, and thesé containers he identified as belonging to the 
3ronze Age. These conclusions, it has been pointed out, agree rather 
closely with the narrative as given in the Book of Joshua. 

These discoveries were reported as sufficient evidence to justify 
a reéxamination of the generally accepted date of that very important 
event in Old Testament history, the Exodus from Egypt, which, it 
has been widely believed, took place about 1229 B.C. True, the 
evidence on which this latter date was presumed to be based has often 
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been pronounced inconclusive. Professor Garstang’s pottery frag- 
ments set the scholars to scratching their heads. - But allowing for 
errors in the intricate calculations that must go into establishing a 
date about which there is scholarly doubt, it does appear that the 
archaeologists and other scholars are on a fair way to verify and to 
date the sacred narrative, often from such seemingly insignificant 
material as fruit jars. 

But not all archaeological science is practiced in the Near East. 
A Minnesota highway construction gang about a year ago, while 
building a road through Ottertail County in that State, found the 
fragments of human bones. These were identified as belonging to a 
girl seventeen and a half years old who had been slain 20,000 years 
ago, away back in the Ice Age when the late Neanderthal men were 
hunting in Assyria and Egypt was still a savage wilderness. A nick 
in her shoulder blade mutely testified to the gruesome story of her 
murder and by other evidences, unknown except to the craft, it was 
disclosed that when she met death this young girl was canoeing on a 
glacial lake, at the bottom of which her bones were found. 

The modern archaeologist is no longer the old type of arm chair 
antiquarian. He is no longer merely a reader of books or even a 
lecturer with the magic lantern, although the literary side of the sub- 
ject is of great importance. But to be most effective the modern 
archaeologist must be more than a cloistered scholar. He must dig; 
and with his diggings from the indurated earth he must resuscitate 
from oblivion the achievements of many centuries ago and give them 
substance and meaning. 

Moreover, to be most useful the archaeologist must be savant 
extraordinary. He must be anthropologist, who notes everything, 
paleontologist, geologist, historian, sociologist, economist, chemist, 
physicist, engineer, architect, expert photographer, linguist and phil- 
ologist. He must be versed in a knowledge of comparative religions, 
and of the arts and inventions. His field is at once of science and 
art. Therefore, he must be both scientist and artist. Above all else, 
authorities on the subject say, he must be blessed with an abundance 
of plain horse sense that gives him the “feel” for his surroundings, 
an eye for the lie of the land, and the ability to handle the native 
workmen, who must be used to do much of the actual digging up of 
the past and on whom the success of excavations in large part de- 
pends. And yet the pay of this scientist-artist who digs from the 
earth and conserves and restores the remains of ancient human in- 
terests and activities is at best, one reads and hears, ridiculously 
meager. 
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Respect, perhaps even reverence, for the past and the desire to 
maintain every possible connection with it have become strong and 
growing forces among the archaeologists and other scholars in recent 
years. From time to time and through this union of science and art 
new discoveries are made that often require a complete change in 
theories that are based upon earlier and less accurate information. 
This interest in reconstructing antiquity and correcting our present 
fund of information about it appears in the increased and increasing 
activity of those scientists who dig up and adorn the past out of its 
ruins. 

Perhaps history bears a closer relation than the other sciences to 
archaeology. The modern and really stylish historian must know 
his archaeology just as the archaeologist must know his history. And 
the savants in history as in archaeology are continuously unearthing 
new “data” which often give the lie to much that we were taught 
and show us, sometimes too late, that what we knew just was not 
true. It is the business of the archaeologist, as Professor James 
Harvey Robinson says of the historian “to find out anything about 
mankind in the past which he believes to be interesting or important 
and about which there are sources of information.” 

Why all this labor? one may ask. To call back the life that was, 
it may reasonably be answered, to the end that we who are on the 
scene now may somehow learn what our cultured forbears did in the 
world that is so far behind us. To know the past is to enable us, it 
is now believed by those who think about the matter, to deal wisely 
with conditions in the present, and perhaps even with those conditions 
that may arise in the future. 





DATES FOR HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 


THE dates have been announccd for the State High School Ac- 
ademic Contests conducted under the auspices of the University 
Extension Division. The dates are as follows: 

Latin Contest, February 24. 

French Contest, March 10. 

Spanish Contest, March 23. 

Mathematics Contest, April 21. 

School officials interested in any of these contests and desiring 
information about them should write to E. R. Rankin, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 
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WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
CAN DO TO IMPROVE TEACHERS 
IN SERV ICE* 


L. R. JoHNsTON 
Principal High Point (N.C.) High School 


ENCOURAGING MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


N MANY of our states the ratio of membership in local and 
I national organizations, especially the latter, to the total number in 
the profession is entirely too small. This is particularly true in the 
South. The high school principal has a distinct responsibility to en- 
courage as many of his teachers as he can to affiliate themselves with 
these associations. This means that he will call their attention to the 
value of these associations to the profession in maintaining standards, 
in fighting for better salary schedules, in building public opinion for 
good schools, and in fighting the forces of destruction during periods 
of depression. 

ENCOURAGING RECREATION 


The general health of the faculty should not be overlooked. 
Teachers should be encouraged to engage in some form of recreation 
which will take them away from their work and free the mind from 
mental strain. Especially should the principal be on the lookout for 
the teacher who shows signs of emotional instability due in many 
cases to taking her work too seriously. Sometimes just a word will 
cause the teacher to realize the situation and act accordingly. Growth 
in the matter of maintaining ample physical vitality and the proper 
emotional balance is exceedingly important. 


CONFERENCES CONCERNING MALADJUSTMENTS 


The adjustment of personality defects is a domain that few high 
school principals, it appears, venture to enter. Be that as it may, 
there are probably few phases of the entire school situation in which 
he can render more signal service. In the first place it requires a 
great deal of courage to discuss with a teacher defects in his or her 
personality, and in the second place it takes considerable planning for 
the interview and a penetrating insight into human nature. Defects 
as used here refer to such things as wrong attitudes toward school 
problems, lack of codperation with other members of the faculty, 
sensitive feelings which easily upset one emotionally or distort one’s 


* Continued from the January number of THe Jouknat. 
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thinking, inferiority complexes, and lack of control of temper in 
handling discipline problems. Two or three teachers with chips on 
their shoulders can destroy or weaken faculty esprit de corps at a 
very rapid rate. It is the duty of the principal in a strictly profes- 
sional manner to discuss frankly such matters with the persons con- 
cerned. In most cases the right kind of principal can be highly suc- 
cessful. If he always works on a professional plane and if the 
teachers know that he has their success at heart, the interviews are 
easier to hold and the results are likely to be much greater. It has 
been the experience of the writer that teachers are highly appreciative 
of this service. Most people want to succeed. 

Up to this point this paper has concerned itself with those items 
which do not entail a large amount of time but which taken in their 
entirety are immeasurable in their power for the improvement of 
teachers in service. It must not be overlooked that the institution 
affects the child as a whole. If pupils can live one or more years in 
a fine, wholesome atmosphere free from faculty bickerings, jealousies, 
and faultfinding, surcharged with a spirit of growth, goodwill, hap- 
piness, and teamplay—all working together for the common good, 
there need not be such great concern over just what particular tech- 
nique a given teacher is using in first year algebra, for example. 
The method, in most cases, will be good. At least the attitude toward 
life and one’s fellows engendered will be those most productive for 
good citizenship. The remainder of the discussion will concern itself 
briefly with those items which do require a larger share of the prin- 
cipal’s time and to which, in an average situation he can give but a 
reasonable amount. The effectiveness or these will depend not so 
much upon the amount of time given as upon the quality of service 
rendered. 


FAcULTY MEETINGS 


Faculty meetings which, for the most part, have been of such a 
nature as to elicit the enthusiasm of teachers have been few and far 
between. For most people in the profession they seem to be a dreaded 
affair. Frequently there is the feeling that they are something im- 
posed by the principal. Nothing more than a few suggestions are 
offered here. The proper respect for personality helps to solve many 
problems. In the first place the principal should realize that they are 
“teachers” meetings and not “principal” meetings. In too many cases 
administrators persist in doing something because it is the accustomed 
thing to do. As has already been mentioned every executive should 
maintain a wholesome, critical attitude towards everything he does. 
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Teachers should, also, be encouraged to do likewise. Every device 
or way of doing should be subjected to close scrutiny for the purpose 
of finding better ways or of discarding those no longer useful. This 
has a pertinent bearing on faculty meetings. Teachers should share 
in deciding what the programs for the year will be. A different 
committee for each meeting might very well be in charge, and the 
principal for the most part could stay in the background. Whatever 
the scheme, and the above is only a suggestion, the nature of the 
meeting should be given out several days in advance with pivotal 
questions concerning the topic to be discussed. Teachers prefer to 
have some time for preparation in order not to be in a position of 
having to make hasty decisions or snap judgments. All meetings, 
whether general or departmental, should be strictly professional and 
an atmosphere of frank discussion should be insisted upon. The 
hour and date of the meeting should be announced several days in 
advance, and the meeting should begin on time and end on time—the 
maximum length being one hour. Faculty meetings wisely guided 
and directed can be very beneficial as a means for the improvement 
of teachers in service. 

The daily-morning faculty meeting as used by the writer has been 
found to be an exceedingly effective administrative device. Its use 
seems to be very rare. The time of the meeting is 8:25 A.M., just 
before the opening of school, and lasts for seven minutes, never 
longer. This scheme serves many purposes of which only a few can 
be listed here. They make unnecessary after-school meetings for 
routine affairs. Usually there is a sheet of announcements. These 
have been handed in the day before by various teachers and the prin- 
cipal. The morning meeting provides an opportunity for eliminating 
conflicts, amplifying that which is not clearly understood, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of certain ones, revealing the significance of 
others, and so on. Everybody leaves the meeting understanding the 
program for the day. Last minute announcements can be added. 

An extensive program of activities makes such meetings almost a 
necessity if the program is to move forward smoothly and on the 
highest plane possible at any time. Furthermore, an opportunity is 
provided the principal for keeping the faculty keenly alive to what is 
ahead, for increasing its anticipatory capacity, for quick conferences 
with definite groups concerning a variety of school details, and for 
saying something of a stimulating nature each day. New books added 
to the professional library can be spoken of.. Outstanding magazine 
articles can be mentioned. Carelessness in handling school routine can 
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be dealt with, and a host of other items needing attention from day to 
day can be dispatched. It may be that some teacher has just been 
responsible for all excellent assembly programs or has an interesting 
exhibit somewhere in the building, but whatever the accomplishment, 
due recognition can be given before the entire faculty at just the time 
when such commendation will mean the most. Others are stimulated 
to greater excellency. Last, but not least, the morning meetings act 
as quite a socializing medium. In a large school this factor becomes 
increasingly important. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH CLASS VISITATION AND CONFERENCE 


As said in the beginning, many high school principals seem to 
think, that improvement of teachers in service means mainly class- 
room visitation followed by conferences. In a school of any size this 
procedure naturally requires considerable time. The purpose of this 
paper has been to emphasize the fact that there are many other 
methods less time consuming which should be used for the improve- 
ment of teachers in service even though little time can be found for 
the specific supervision of classroom instruction. One reason why 
the method of visitation is so little employed is not so much because 
the principal cannot find the time as that he does not know what to 
look for of a significant nature. In too many cases the time spent in 
observing classes is just so much time wasted as far as teacher growth 
is concerned. Most people prefer doing those things which they can 
do best, and the high school principal is no exception. However, as 
was said in the beginning, the time is not far distant when the prin- 
cipal of any school is going to be held to strict accountability for the 
quality of classroom instruction. The capacity to help teachers with 
problems of instruction is something that can be developed through a 
great deal of study and practice.. The principal’s greatest opportunity 
resides here, for the dividends returned to the public for its invest- 
ment in the education of the young should result in large measure 
from classroom activities. In the degree that this is not true to the 
same degree the dividends are small, for the major portion of the 
school’s program is devoted to classroom activities. 

The attitude of the principal should be one of liberating the 
teacher. His aim should be to promote growth in the art of teaching. 
At no place is respect for personality more vital than in the matter 
of teaching. Every teacher should be made to feel that she should at 
all times teach the way she believes in and can do best. All the while 
she should be encouraged to try out new techniques and to adopt 
them if she finds them worth while. The greatest single thing the 
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principal can do, regardless of the method used, is to get the teacher 
to want to improve. This states the philosophy underlying all that 
has been said in this discussion. No teacher should be struggling 
along with any method, however good, merely to please the principal. 
Lasting improvement is not so promoted. The teacher should feel 
at all times that the principal’s greatest concern is her success and 
at the same time that he is anxious to learn from her. No one person 
holds the key to the art of teaching. Its scope is as broad as the 
originality of the human mind. Teachers and principal should move 
along together in the fascinating adventure of stimulating and direct- 
ing child development. There is no one good method. Even though 
several teachers may be using the same general technique, free plav 
for individual differences should be recognized. To be an artist in 
teaching the teacher should know what technique or method to employ 
to achieve a certain objective just as the carpenter must know what 
tool to use for a given work. The purpose of the principal should be 
to help the teacher to be a master of methods and techniques and not 
a slave to them. 

The principal’s first responsibility is to the beginning teachers. 
He should give them as much help as needed early in the year. Many 
disastrous sidetracks could thus be avoided. Whether he is observ- 
ing young teachers or old, he should strive to find good teaching and 
to interpret it in the light of the philosophy of education and of scien- 
tific inquiry. In the conferences which follow the good should be 
commended and constructive suggestions made for further improve- 
ment. These will take the form, in many cases, of pertinent readings 
bearing on the teaching difficulties and designated tests for diagnostic 
and remedial purposes. Frequently, the suggestion should take the 
form of encouraging the visiting of other teachers in the same depart- 
ment. This is very beneficial to both young and old teachers. 

One practical scheme for increasing the effectiveness of classroom 
visitation is that offered by John A. Nietz in the American School 
Board Journal.' His plan consists of ten significant items to concen- 
trate on while observing a recitation. Items such as voice and appear- 
ance are not included. These items are given below and the quota- 
tions are from his article. Those interested in a complete description 
of his plan should refer to his article. The ten items are as follows: 

1. The learning situation. (This involves the control technique, utilization of 
time by pupils and teachers, and physical matters of light, heat, and ventila- 
tion. In other words this item is concerned with the situation which makes 
motivation possible. ) 


* Nietz, John H.: “What the Supervisor Looks For in Classroom Supervision.”” Amer. 
School Board Journal, Vol. LXXXI, pp. 41-42, August, 1930. 
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2. Recognition of objectives: Do teacher and pupils recognize objectives to be 
attained? Are they in harmony with the subject taught? 

3. Fulfillment of objectives: Is it evident that the activities being carried on 
are fulfilling the objectives set up? Are the pupils aware of this? 

4. Recognition of individual differences: Are the materials or activities or- 
ganized in terms of the child, recognizing individual differences in interests, 
abilities and needs? 

5. Pretesting: What evidences exist that pretests have been given and use 
made of them? 

6. Discovery of learning difficulties: What is being done to discover learning 
difficulties and then to eliminate them? 

7. Checking pupil progress: What checks are made to determine pupil 
progress? Does the teacher reteach that which is not mastered? 

8. Directed learning: In what way does the teacher direct the learning of the 

pupils? Are the pupils grouped so as to make the direction of learning 

more effective ? 


The pupil is no different from a contractor who must have a 
blue print and specifications to follow in the construction of a house. 
So the pupils need something in the nature of contracts, guide sheets, 
or some kind of specific directions as to what is to be done and how 
to proceed. Some teachers give too much help, others too little. In 
this the teacher must use her own best judgment just as the baker 
must know when to remove the cake from the stove. Once the pupils 
know what to do and how, the teacher should see that it is done. 

9. Pupil reactions: In what ways are pupils given opportunities for reaction? 
Do they ask questions? Who answers them? Is independence and creative- 
ness encouraged? Are the pupils given opportunities to express them- 
selves? What form does the self-expression take? 


All learning comes as a result of some form of reaction on the 
part of the learner. There must be some vital experience. The thing 
to be learned must become a part of him due to some change because 
of the experience. 


10. Pupil attitudes: What attitudes do pupils manifest? Do they take their 
work seriously? What are their attitudes toward the teacher, the other 
pupils, and the school? (This means how does the pupil behave when 
under no compulsion). Does he study because he wants to or because the 
teacher compels him? Does he act respectfully to the teacher because he 
wants to pass or because he really wants to? Is he in school because he 
wants to or because the law compels him to? 


SUMMARY 


The writer has attempted to indicate with no claim to complete- 
ness what the high school principal may do to improve teachers in 
service. The ways suggested for this important service have been his 
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own professional development, and the promotion of faculty esprit 
de corps; the careful planning and faculty codperation prior to the 
opening of school in working out the program for the year, growth 
through student activities, reading, and membership in local and 
national organizations; and the encouraging of recreation, confer- 
ences concerning personality defects, faculty meetings, and specific 
classroom supervision. Any study of the problem reveals the fact 
that the improvement of teachers in service is far more complex and 
extensive in its nature than is commonly supposed. Educators, both 
executives and principals, are likely to view any school problem in 
too narrow a fashion. It is hoped that the suggestions contained in 
this discussion will be of some assistance in stimulating greater 
service on the part of the high school principal in promoting the 
growth of teachers in service. 
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HE problem of adopting textbooks for use in various types of 
Sak and courses is a constantly recurring one. Many fac- 
tors enter into the choices that are finally made. Whether these 
choices are in all cases wise may reasonably be questioned even by 
those who have served in an entirely conscientious manner on the 
committees charged with the selection. 


Se ee a oe | 


North Carolina has a system of multiple adoptions by a state com- 
mittee, and from this multiple list each county or chartered district 
makes its selection. Adoptions hold good for a five-year period ex- 
cept in the case of science and history, in which subjects books are 
sometimes recommended for two-year adoption. So far as is known 


— 


to the writer, no change has been made in the present science list, 
covering the years 1929-1934, since its original printing. Perhaps this 
is as it should be ; to change too frequently is certainly poor economy ; 
on the other hand one must keep up with current progress and not | 
allow books to be used after they become hopelessly out of date. Cer- 
tainly both science itself and methods of teaching it have undergone 
change during the recent years, and many new and promising books 
for school use embodying those changes have appeared. 
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Even though the period of revision is still a year or more ahead, 
it does not seem too early for groups of science teachers to make a 
point of discussing textbooks both new and old, with a view to de- 
termining which of the present list may then well be dropped and 
which of the newer publications substituted. Unless the committee 
to be chosen is swayed more strongly by other influences than the 
welfare of the science classes, the collective opinion of those most 
intimately connected with the use of these texts can hardly fail to 
have weight in determining the final outcome of its work. The fact 
that some such outside influences are almost invariably present makes 
it all the more imperative that teachers themselves should make their 
position openly and positively known. 

North Carolina is to be congratulated in that she has not yielded 
herself, as have some other states, to the policy of exclusive adoptions. 
In no subject, probably, is there one text best fitted for all classes and 
all conditions. Some freedom of choice is distinctly desirable. At 
the same time the presence in the ranks of a large number of relatively 
inexperienced teachers, incapable of making intelligent selection 
makes it necessary.that there should be some degree of limitation and 
guidance. 

What follows is intended to bring to mind some of the important 
differences in these texts and to suggest some principles helpful in 
their analysis. So far as a particular position with regard to any of 
them is taken, the writer may be held personally responsible, vet he 
believes himself to be in line with modern thought. Few texts will 
be mentioned specifically ; for greater detail the reader is referred to 
comments in the numerous reviews that have previously appeared in 
this column. 

In considering books in any subject certain general points must 
be taken into account. Recency of publication, for example, is at 
least a partial indicator of up-to-date contents. Clearness of print, 


sharpness and appropriateness of illustration, and absence of typo- 
I proj yp 


graphical and other errors are essential. Paper and binding vary. 
As regards the first of these points, recency, a good rule to follow 
is to examine with unusual care any book that has not been either 
newly published or at least revised within the past five vears. 

In all the general science texts concerned in this discussion save 
one (Washburne, Common Science), which is more limited, the sub- 
ject matter is directed toward explaining environment as a whole. 
The other of presentation differs, but in spite of an earlier chaotic 
condition the material itself now seems rather well standardized. 
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The larger differences concern such points as degree of difficulty, the 
extent to which principles are emphasized in contrast to an array of 
facts to be memorized, the “heading up” of the contents into really 
significant units (not every subdivision labeled “unit” deserves the 
name), the amount of emphasis laid on teaching pupils how to study, 
the breadth and variety of exercises and other teaching helps, and 
the character of viewpoint with respect to stimulating that observa- 
tion and inference that leads to true scientific technique, as opposed 
to giving pupils all the details and leaving little for them to find out 
for themselves. 

In biology texts the same differences hold good as for general 
science broadly speaking, but in addition the viewpoint and plan of 
organization varies considerably. On the present approved list, for 
example, two texts still adhere to the outworn and rapidly disappear- 
ing plan of treating the subject in three distinct divisions. as in the 
days of separate courses in high school botany, zodlogy and human 
physiology. The rest are centered around the great processes and 
principles common to all forms of life, but among these one selects 
and stresses the civic side, the biology especially related to human 
health and human wealth, another is broadly written from the stand- 
point of a nature-lover (though none the less a true scientist) and a 
third may be characterized as matter-of-fact, with no emphasis be- 
vond- that on the processes and principles themselves. 

In these days when biological study has for its important ob- 
jectives the creation of an understanding of the interrelations of living 
things and their influence upon human welfare, and of an intelligent 
comprehension of those functions and reactions that go on in all 
living things including man, to the end that man may live more nearly 
in the light of the knowledge gained, it seems extremely doubtful 
whether textbooks organized fundamentally with the purpose of 
causing to pass in review group after group of different biological 
forms can be longer used to advantage. In fact, many teachers find 
such books hinder more than they help their work, for the two view- 


points are in a large degree incompatible. Probably such books should 


be dropped from the list, or used for supplementary reading only. 


Physics and chemistry come in the later high school years and are 
given to groups of students more largely college-preparatory. It is 
therefore natural that the textbooks should vary less in teaching point 
of view from the usual college instruction than do the sciences for 
the lower grades. Yet here also there are differences among them. 


Many young people, even in these higher classes, go directly out into 
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life and are not concerned with college entrance requirements. 
Further, the abstract, quantitative aspect of science so dear to the 
colleges has little interest for the majority of these students; they 
demand that they be shown scientific phenomena as they appear in 
the world outside, and are far more interested in how a thing works 
than in how much it works. They do not care to spend time and 
effort on a task for which they can see no practical utility. The 
secondary school teacher, far more than the college specialist, rec- 
ognizes the need of establishing this connection between the science 
of the classroom and the science of industry and the professions. 

In choosing physics and chemistry textbooks, therefore, one may 
well make special inquiry as to the position and antecedents of the 
authors. Are they college professors presumably interested and oc- 
cupied largely in research, or are they teachers in reality, who can 
get down to the level of young pupils? Do they think primarily in 
terms of science advancement, or in terms of developing human be- 
ings? Have they a reasonable idea of pupil capacities? Is their 
language technical, or relatively simple and clear, without excess of 
terminology? Do they capture the interest and imagination of their 
pupils through use of concrete illustrative material taken from in- 
dustry, or are they dry and abstract, offering through their book a 
kind of science that pupils will be glad to leave shut up in the school- 
house because no attempt is made to relate it to anything outside? 
These things mean much; a good teacher handicapped by an inappro- 
priate text loses much of his possible effectiveness. A master work- 
man is entitled to the right tools for his work. 

It is to be hoped that the science teachers of North Carolina will 
take steps to get together on this matter and will be ready with definite 
recommendations covering both the dropping and the taking on of 
books when the list comes up for revision. The writer would make 
the suggestion that in the district and state meetings of the N. C. 
E. A. new books be reviewed and exhibited, and the topic discussed, 
with or without formal action, as a part of the regular program. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 








HE editor of this column wishes to acknowledge the receipt of 
7 a letter from Mr. Carl Motsinger, principal of Arcadia High 
School at Welcome, North Carolina. He stated that the last two 
“Mathematics Columns” had been of unusual interest to him. He also 
expressed a willingness to codperate in gathering data that could be 
obtained from a small high school. For both the expression of in- 
terest and the willingness to codperate we wish to thank him. If 
some candidate for a higher degree desires data that you could help 
him to collect we will be glad to refer him to you. 


RECEIPT of Mr. W. R. Gary’s letter of November 22, 1932, is 
also hereby acknowledged. Mr. Gary is principal of Falston High 
School, Falston, N. C. One paragraph from that letter is quoted 
below. 

The train of thinking and observing stimulated by your article has been 
worth much to me already and I hope that I shall continue to keep on thinking 
as well as trying to do something in my own school. I may say that my ninth 
grade algebra class ranked a little ahead of the Carolina Freshmen on the first 
four questions of the test and I consider this class one of the worst I have had 
for a long time. I find myself a teacher of mathematics without preparation 
for it. The subject fell to my lot many years ago when teachers dodged it and 
it became the fashion for principals to teach it because of their multiple duties 
in other fields. Mathematics has been considered a subject that can be taught 
without daily planning. Here is a great mistake. 

There are, no doubt many teachers in this state that are fellow pas- 
sengers in the same boat with Mr. Gary in this that they did not 
prepare themselves especially to teach mathematics and yet they are 
now teaching it. Some administrators seemed to assign classes to 
their teachers on the assumption that any one, the principal, the Eng- 
lish teacher, the French teacher or the athletic coach, could teach 
mathematics. Because this attitude was so prevalent it is no doubt 
safe to say that those now teaching mathematics in our high schools 
are less well prepared to teach it than the teachers of any other sub- 
ject are prepared to teach their subject. This condition can not be 
entirely corrected immediately. However, if every one who has to 
teach mathematics would study diligently the problem of teaching it, 
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would plan each lesson carefully so that the amount of waste time in 
class would be reduced to the minimum, would study the problem of 
making mathematics interesting, would study the objectives of math- 
ematics study, would study the problem of meeting the problems of 
individual differences in the mathematics class room and some other 
vital problems in teaching mathematics, he can soon increase his 
efficiency in this work. To do this you must have the will to im- 
prove, to grow. Perhaps you should have your school buy a few good 
books on the teaching of mathematics. Perhaps you could buy one 
or two yourself. Perhaps you could get your school to build up the 
mathematics section of your school library and thus make available 
to you and your pupils good books pertaining to the subject and its 
teaching. Perhaps you could profit by taking a course or two on the 
teaching of mathematics. Perhaps there are other things that you 
may think of that you can do that will improve your teaching. If 
so do them. But the least you can do is to plan carefully each day’s 
work and study the problem of presenting that work to your class so 
that they will not only know how to perform the operations of 
mathematics but they will know why it is done as it is. In other 
words, let us develop both skill in manipulation and a genuine under- 
standing. 

Along with Mr. Gary’s letter he enclosed the data obtained by 
giving the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability—Form A to a 
group of forty-nine eighth grade pupils. This included all of the 
eighth grade pupils in his school. There were eighteen pupils who 
had had the advantages of an eight months school year since entering 
the first grade. The grades of these eighteen are starred. The others 
had come from schools that had been in session for a shorter term 
each year. 





Tasie I. Resutts or GIVING THE MATHEMATICS SECTION OF THE TERMAN 
Group Test oF MENTAL Apitity To 49, 8tH GRADE PUuPILs aT 
BEGINNING OF YEAR 1932-33 

































































Pupil | Grade }| Pupil Grade | Pupil | Grade | Pupil | Grade | Pupil | Grade | Pupil | Grade 

1 | 14 9 | 8° 17 6* 25 2 33 2 41 0 
2 | 12° | 10 | 8 18 6° 2% | 2 34 2 42 0 
3 | 122 | nu | 8 19 6° 27 2 35 2 43 0 
4 | 12° 2 | 20 6 28 2 36 2 44 0 
5 | 10° 13. | 8 21 6* 29 2 37 2 45 0 
6 | 10 4 | 8 22 6 30 2 38 0 46 0 
7 | 10° 15 8° 23 4° SMe 39 0 47 0 
ty | 10° 16 6* 24 4° 32 2 40 0 48 0 

49 0 











* Pupil who had 8 months term. All others had less than 8 months. 
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Average chronological age of the two groups of pupils. 
Fight months group....... 13 years, 5 months, 12 days 
Short term group......... 14 years, 9 months, 25 days 


Average mental age based on the ten sections of the tests. 


Eight months group.............. 13 years, 5 months 
eg rere err er 11 years, 9 months 


These data although based on too few cases to be conclusive would 
indicate that there is quite a difference between the mental develop- 
ment, as measured by the Terman test, of those pupils who had eight 
months of training in school each year and those who had less 
than eight. The data shows that the average mental age of those who 
attended the eight months school was almost exactly equal to their 
average chronological age. On the other hand the average mental age 
of those who attended the short term school was three years and 
twenty-five days less than the average of their chronological ages. In 
other words they were about three years behind in their mental de- 
velopment. It is evident that this loss is even greater than the actual 
loss of time in school. For if we assume that the one group attended 
an eight months school and the other a six months school, each pupil 
in the short term group should be behind in his mental development 
two months for each year which he has attended school. Assume that 
he has attended seven years. He should therefore be behind one year 
and two months. The discrepancy between what he is behind, three 
years and 25 days and what one would expect him to be behind, one 
year and two months, can in part at least be accounted for by the fact 
that as a rule the eight months school attracts the better teachers 
which means that the poorer teachers accept jobs in the six months 
schools. There are no doubt other factors contributing to this dif- 
ference but it is my belief that the difference in the quality of the 
teacher is the greatest. 

Another significant difference is indicated by the stars in Table I. 
They show that all eighteen of the pupils who had attended the eight 
months school received scores ranging from 4 to 14 on the math- 
ematics section of the test while all of those who attended the short 
term school except six received scores of two or less. Mr. Gary 
made special comment about these six exceptions as follows: “In- 
vestigation showed that these six were considered as leaders of their 
classes in the short term schools which they attended and the parents 
of these six were in excellent economic circumstances or had been 
teachers.” Another quotation from Mr. Gary. “This was supposed 
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Hot and cold running water, adjacent bath 
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DOUBLE ROOMS : $3., $3.50, $4.00 | 


| Rooms with private bath ail 
SINGLE - - $250, $3, $3 
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j Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 


| Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres 
and All Best Shops. 
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to be a test of mental ability but the results have been paralleled by 
school marks, class work and other tests.” In other words these short 
term pupils are starting life with a terrible handicap which a few, 
such as the six mentioned above, may overcome by dint of persever- 
ance or unusual ability or for some other reason. The rest will have 
to accept their fate. Some of these may rise to condemn a state 
which permits such inequality of opportunity for its future citizens 
while the rest will accept their lot perhaps without complaint. 

The surprising thing to me is that there were not a few black 
sheep among the eighteen who attended the eight months school. 

If school teachers and principals all over the state would get 
together such significant data as that here presented and get it before 
the people of the state it seems to me that it would cause them to see 
at least some of the educational problems of the state with such clarity 
that the ideal of equal educational opportunity for all children of the 
state would be more nearly attained. Let us keep working and pray- 
ing lest we become weary in well doing. 

Now, Mr. Gary, please do not think I am throwing bricks into 
your back yard. I am not. I have no doubt you are a far better 
teacher of mathematics than the average. The fact that you see these 
problems so well would lead me to think that you were among the 
best: However, your letter has given me a good excuse to say some 
of the things that are on my heart. 





THE GOALS OF TEACHING 


THE goals of teaching are now set in terms of the useful habits 
which pupils need for the higher achievements of intellectual and 
social life. There is no contentment with formal knowledge and 
formal skill in childish arts. Training is for the larger purposes of 
life. The matter can be formulated as follows: The modern school 
assumes that the pupil is ultimately to be introduced to all of the in- 
tellectual arts and to all of the practical skills which he is fitted by 
natural ability to take on. The goal of education is thus set in terms 
of a complete and broad education—Cuartes H. Jupp. 
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COPPER & ZINC BEN DAY 


HALFTONES COLOR PLATES 
& DUOTONES & ETCHINGS 
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For Lawns, Shrubbery, Potted Plants 


Schools and Homes Should Use 
MONOGRAM BRAND BUTTON BONE MEAL 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Available Phos. Acid. Min. 22% 
Equal Bone Phosphate Min. 48% Total Nitrogen Min. 3%% 
Water Soluble Nitrogen Min. 4% Equie. to Ammonia Min. 4%% 


Manufactured by 


GEORGE K. HALE MFG.CO. - - Mt. Airy, N.C. 


Write for Prices and References 



































YOUR WASHINGTON HOME 


THE HOTEL HARRINGTON 
IN THE HEART OF 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
Fireproof Commodious outside rooms 

Excellent cuisine Courteous attendants Reasonable rates 
Single rooms with bath $2.50. Double occupancy, $1.00 additional. 

Luncheons, 50 cents and less! 

Write today for free Washington Automobile Map 
Harrincton Mitts, President 
DoucLas C. SHAFFER, Manager 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 








ANNUAL STATE LATIN CONTEST 


ge annual Latin contest for high schools of the state will be 
held on Friday, February 24. This contest has developed 
steadily over a period of years, and the competition this year should be 
even keener. Last year a department was made from the previous 
type of material in that both passages offered for translation were 
“sight” passages; previously there had been a passage from transla- 
tion in Caesar which had presumably already been covered by the 
classes competing. In both old and new methods of competition there 
were questions asked upon the construction and syntax in the pas- 
sages. 

This Column has received a copy of a report by Professor Cath- 
erine Torrance of Agnes Scott College (Decatur, Georgia) upon 
Georgia’s Annual Latin Tournament. In this tournament the medals, 
cash prizes, and publicity are all donated by the Atlanta Journal. The 
Classical Association of Georgia has entire charge of the contest, and 
can award the one hundred dollars given by the Journal for prizes in 
the contest in any way it sees fit. The examination itself is com- 
petitive, held in late April each year. There is a prize for each of 
the four years of high school, and the pupil who hands in the best 
Latin paper in the state for his own division receives a beautiful 
medal and a cash prize. These examinations are held simultaneously 
at a center in each congressional district, being conducted by a local 
chairman and a central committee. Two standing committees of the 
State Classical Association conduct the contest for the state. and are 
assisted through local committees and chairmen. The questions each 
year are made out by a teacher of high school Latin from outside of 
the state, and the papers are likewise corrected by high school teachers 
of Latin from without the state. The questions are sent out from the 
Extension Department of Emory University, and this agency looks 
after the details of issuing the questions and collecting the competing 
papers. The Journal publishes the rules of the contest, vocabularies, 
content as to Latin read, syntax and background material required for 
each year of high school work. Each contestant in the finals pays a 
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“100% GENUINE MOTIVATION” 
Is the way one of America’s leading psychologists describes 
MOTIVATION CHARTS 


a contrasting color paper strip device for making bar graphs. 




















Making the bars is like magic! Simply 
start the strip with a knife or pin, pull it 
out to the desired place and tear it off. 


Reduced budgets and increased teaching loads emphasize the 
importance of genuine motivation in maintaining high stand- 
ards of pupil achievement at a time when school costs must 
be justified by results. 


A Chart for Every Purpose 
Teachers everywhere are reporting marked increase in pupil 
achievement due to the use of Motivation Charts. Strong en- 
dorsements have been received from teachers of practically 
| every subject taught in public and private schools. One 
| teacher of typewriting reports four students in one high 
school class writing 100 or more words net per minute. 
Another teacher referring to her class in Theme Writing 
says, “Even the poorest students have become interested in 
their work. I am finding my teaching more enjoyable than 
ever before.” If you do not know how to chart the progress 
of your classes let us help you. 


Charts supplied with or without scale numbers and in a va-_ | 
| riety of sizes, rulings, and colors. 10c to 50c for single charts 

—less in larger quantities. One chart will show the progress 

of a class for an entire term or course. 


MOTIVATION CHARTS INC. : Jewell, Iowa 
Motivation Charts Inc., Jewell, lowa 


Please send me information about your charts and the special sixty-day offer. 


Name 


ee — 
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fee of fifty cents when he registers and this money is used to pay the 
correctors’ charge and for postage. 

Having been asked frequently how Latin contests are conducted 
in other states, we are glad to give this information upon the Georgia 
Contest. The essential facts just presented are made possible of 
reproduction in such faithful detail through the courtesy of Professor 
Torrance in distributing certain data to the group who heard her 
discuss this contest at the Southern meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South in Athens, Georgia in 1931. 





STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Classical teachers should be making their plans to attend the 
sessions of the North Carolina Education Association, which meets in 
Raleigh on March 23-25. During these strenuous times when all 
teachers are striving more than ever before to improve the quality of 
their instruction, we should not overlook the stimulation and fresh 
interest which we can gain from attendance at the state Latin meet- 
ing to be held in conjunction with the N. C. E. A. gathering. 





HISTORICAL FICTION FOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


Many Latin teachers are particularly successful in stimulating and 
guiding their high school pupils through a worth while program of 
leisure reading centering around classical themes. In the November 
issue of the Classical Journal (Vol. XXVIII, pp. 107-115) Miss 
Catherine Wilson, of Millersburg, Ohio, presents and discusses va- 
rious selections in “Historical Fiction for the High School Latin 
Class.” Those interested in knowing more about fiction based upon 
classical themes suitable for the Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil class will 
find the reading of her article profitable. 





NOTES AND ITEMS OF INTEREST TO 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS 

Teachers of Vergil will be glad to know that the Vergil medal, 
brought out during the Bimillennium Vergilianum, is still available 
as an award to honor students. It may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Classical League, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. The price is $1.75 or $1.50 each for two or 
more. 
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Economize in Your Map 
Equipment 
by 


Using Keystone Map Slides 


At the same time, consider the following advantages 
in the use of map slides: 


They can be varied in size, thus facilitating the study of 


local areas. 
They lend themselves readily to use with large groups. 


They can be used as master maps in the making, on the 
blackboard or on large sheets of paper, of additional 


geography, history, and economic maps. 


They contain only material that can be read from any 
seat in the average classroom or platoon school audi- 


torium. 


They can be easily kept up to date. 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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“College Entrance Requirements In Latin and Requirements for 
Graduation with the A.B. Degree” are shown in brief table form in 
the December number of Latin Notes. Marguerite Kretschmer and 
Julia B. Wood have compiled and corrected the facts in regard to 
these matters from 671 educational institutions granting the A.B. 
degree. The number of colleges requiring some Latin for the A.B. 
Degree was 215. 





Latin teachers of the state will regret to learn that Professor J. O. 
Lofberg, of Oberlin College, who taught in the University of North 
Carolina Summer School last summer, and who was elected editor- 
in-chief of the Classical Journal last year, has been compelled because 
of ill health to give up his work in connection with the Journal. Pro- 
fessor Roy C. Flickinger, of Iowa State University, former editor, 
has agreed to assume again the duties of editor-in-chief for the re- 
mainder of the year. Professor Flickinger is also president this year 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 


| 














Notes and Comment 











THe SouTHERN ASSOCIATION MEETING 


HE SOUTHERN Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held its annual meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, November 28th to December 2nd, 1932. The 
programs for the Commission and the general Association were well 
planned and carried out effectively. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools had a number of interest- 
ing addresses and discussions. 

Dean George A. Works of the North Central Association and Dr. 
E. D. Grizzelle of the Middle States Association were present and 
made helpful contributions to discussions. Dr. C. W. Knudsen of 
Peabody College made a stimulating address on “Conflicting Ideals 
of American and German Secondary Education.” Dean Max Mce- 
Conn of Lehigh University made an informing talk on “Work of the 
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CLEANS PRESERVES 
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Shine-All 
TRADE 
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|PousHEs| 








Super Shine-All is a neutral liquid chemi- 


eal cleaner (not a soap) recommended by 
flooring manufacturers for the maintenance 
of all types of floors. 





Brand new. A Liquid Wax" that dries bright 
without polishing. Saves labor, time and expen- 
sive polishing equipment. 


Exceptionally fine for 
linoleum, rubber and asphalt tile floors. 





An easy way to remove rubber and traffic marks 
from wood floors. 


Hil-Tone preserves the floor 
and gives them an attractive lustre. 


SHINE-ALL SALES CO., Distributors 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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Codperative Test Service and the Advisory Committee on College 
Testing.” 

Chairman of important committees of the Commission made re- 
ports and special mention should be made of Dr. Holland Holton’s 
report on “Unit Courses of Study in Secondary Schools of the 
Southern Association.” 

Dr. W. R. Smithey made report on “Teaching Combinations in 
Southern Association Secondary Schools.” The report was received 
and the Committee discharged since the necessary information has 
been secured on this subject. 

Mr. C. F. Trudeau reported on “Prevailing Practices in Certifica- 
tion of Teachers,” showing tendency to certificate by subjects or 
fields. 

These reports and the addresses will be printed in the Proceedings 
of the Association and will be available, therefore, for perusal. 

Dr. E. W. Sikes, President of Clemson College made the last 
address before the Secondary Commission, his address being stim- 
ulating and helpful. 

There were many good addresses before the Association on 
Thursday and Friday, December Ist and 2nd. Dr. L. D. Koos of the 
University of Chicago and Mr. Carl A. Jessen of the Federal Bureau 
of Education in Washington made interesting reports on the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. Dr. Works and Dr. Grizzelle ap- 
peared on the program, the former discussing “The Revision of 
Standards of the North Central Association,” a timely topic for the 
Southern Association. 

President F. P. Gaines of Washington and Lee University spoke 
on “Imperatives in an Educational Crisis.” 

Dean Alice Baldwin of Duke University gave a constructive dis- 
cussion of “The Development and Place of the Co-Ordinate College.” 

Other timely addresses were made by President H. L. Donovan 
of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College on “Study Habits of 
College Students,” and by Superintendent S. B. Hall of Virginia on 
“The Relation of Standardization to Educational Progress.” 

The Address on “The Ebb tide in Education” by President Frank 
L. McVey of the University of Kentucky was one of the most delight- 
ful occasions of the meeting. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools took economic conditions 
into account in passing upon schools in the various states. Some con- 
cessions were made for the session 1931-32 relative to length of term 
and teaching load. There was no desire on the part of anybody to 
penalize a school unnecessarily. 
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life-saver 





ee eee ke 


for worn-out floors! 


_ ae to the rescue! 


Two years ago the cork block 
floor in a large Philadelphia 
building was about to be re- 
placed ... a beautiful, expensive 
floor sacrificed to heavy traffic 
and hard scrubbing. 


But along came the Car-Na-Var 
man—just in time! At his sug- 
gestion the floor was sanded, 
treated with Car-Na-Var and re- 
stored to its original beauty. 


And that’s not all! Not only did 


Car-Na-Var save the cost of a 
new floor, but it cut maintenance 
costs almost in half by elimina- 
ting scrubbing. (Car-Na-Var 
gives a beautiful, lustrous finish 
that is easily cleaned with a 
push-broom or dry mop.) 


Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish-gum and waxes that re- 
stores and protects floors. Lasts longer 
per thousand foot-traffic than any 
other floor treatment. Ideal for wood, 
linoleum, terrazzo, conorete and cork 
floors. 
colors. 


Comes in natural and popular 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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There was no change in the library standards which go into effect 
at the beginning of the session 1933-34. All State Chairmen were 
urged to secure compliance with the standards to the largest possible 
extent. 

The attendance upon the Southern Association was gratifying and 
the members were hopeful. There was no disposition to disregard 
the facts about education in the South, but there was everywhere 
present a determination to discharge every obligation to the youth of 
the Southern States —J. Henry HiGHsMITH. 


NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
STATISTICS, 1931-’ 32* 


WHITE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS—1931-’32 








RurAL Spectar CHARTER Tora 





Male |Female} Total | Male |Female| Total | Male |Female} Total 








No. of Schools. ...... A eee ee 604)...... Re ee 710 
enbesctncdas peree iaiees =  : SN 653 
I-AA 1}. 36 37 

WR: osiceseatinnd 8 21 29 

I-B 4 8 12 
ver ania . aoe sinned ES 390 

Die ténusevetns aaa ‘ 182 aa ves 3 ee oP 185 
Unaccredited.......... eet . 57 : _ ae ienen 57 
III-A... we : oe a 5}.. 5 
III-B... ee Eye eee TS CE SREY SRR Oe 24 
Pn sanckuccsncitchpsenbap banker EPR Fe RE Pee wee 28 

No. of Teachers......... 1,364) 1,434) 2,798 418 986} 1,404) 2,782) 2,420) 4,202 
Enrollment..............| 34,321] 40,255) 74,576] 20,378] 22,035) 42,413) 54,699] 62,290)116,989 
fll Ee eee ee ee REE PE leet | SAE 114,195 
OS ee ee ee! eee See Sere ee Se 2,794 


Average Daily Attendance.| 28,731] 35,210] 63,941} 17,552] 19,447] 36,999) 46,283) 54,657/100,940 
tPercent in Attendance. ..| 84.0 | 87.4 85.7 86.1 88.2 87.2 84.6 87.7 86.2 














Percent in High School....}.......]...... Se Beedacs aseeest ae Rp) Serre re 19.2 
Enroliment: 
First Year...........| 12,804) 13,536] 26,340] 6,987] 6,739) 13,726) 19,791] 20,275} 40,066 
Second Year........ 9,233) 10,591) 19,824) 5,504) 5,695) 11,199) 14,737) 16,286) 31,023 
Third Year.......... 7,022} 8,893) 15,915) 4,317) 5,022) 9,339) 11,339) 13,915) 25,254 
Fourth Year.........| 5,262] 7,235] 12,497} 3,570) 4,579} 8,149] 8,832) 11,814) 20,646 
Average Daily Attendance: 
eee 10,338} 11,576) 21,914) 5,948] ° 5,907) 11,855) 16,286] 17,483) 33,769 
Second Year......... 7,737| 9,250) 16,987} 4,794) 5,094) 9,888) 12,531) 14,344) 26,875 
Third Year......... 5,977| 7,825) 13,802) 3,707) 4,380) 8,087} 9,684) 12,205) 21,889 
Fourth Year......... 4,679| 6,559) 11,238] 3,103) 4,066) 7,169] 7,782) 10,625) 18,407 
Graduates cececcecees| 4,215} 6,341] 10,556] 2,278) 3,399) 5,677) 6,493) 9,740) 16,233 





























tBased on total enrollment codes a + ¢ +d. 

NOTE: There were 609 pupils taking high school work in schools which were not ranked as high schools. 

*This summary of North Carolina high school statistics for the year 1931-1932 has been supplied by 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith of the State Department of Education, Raleigh.—Editor 
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Duke Qniversity Summer School 


Durham, H. €. 


First Term: June 9 to July 20 
Second Term: July 21 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers carrying college credit. 


Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively professional 
degree, Master of Education, for college 
graduates with two or more years of teach- 
ing experience. 


Graduate work offered in the following depart- 
ments for the summer of 1933: 


Economics and Government, Education, 


English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, 
and Zoology. 


For bulletin, ready March 15, or for other 


information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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A PLAYING BAND 


in 12 weeks 
Guaranteed e 


RANK HOLTON & CO., originators 

of the ‘‘Holton Guaranteed School 
Band Plan’’ have organized hundreds of 
successful bands throughout the United 
States—on a basis of Complete Satisfac- 
tion or Money Refunded. 


What we have accomplished for others, 
we can do for you. The success of a school 
band depends entirely on how it is organ- 
ized. Properly organized, it will be the 
pride of the school and the community. 
Improperly organized, it can become an 
expensive luxury. 


Under the Holton School 
Band Plan Success is 
absolutely Guaranteed 


Represented in the Carolinas by 
UNIVERSAL BANDMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 441 Lexington, N. C. 


Write for full details today. 
No obligation. 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
212 Holton Bldg. 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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DISCOVERING NORTH CAROLINA 
By NELLIE Rowe 
A book of facts in’ story written for the children of North Carolina 
that they may know their state as it is. Natural resources, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, highways, railways, waterways, airways, and the 
past and present leadership of the state, all are reviewed in simple 
language. This is the first volume available for children which tells 
about North Carolina writers, educators, artists, dramatists, musi- 
cians, and poets. Every chapter is followed by simple projects and 
questions for discussion. Numerous pictures of places and people. 
About 360 pages. Bound to stand hard use in waterproof cloth. 
A copy of the book will be sent to any North Carolina public school 
teacher for ten days free examination on request. Single copies $1.00 


postpaid. Quantity orders $.90 each, carrying charges paid. 


THE NATURAL GARDENS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By B. W. WELLS 


This book should be in every high school library in the state. It 
makes possible for everyone an understanding and appreciation of the 
wild flowers that grow in North Carolina. The first part is devoted 
to a general account of the eleven major plant communities in the 
state, from the windy dunes on the coast across the savannahs to the 
great forests and Christmas Tree land. The second part has a simple 
key which makes it easy to identify important species. Published in 


cooperation with The Garden Club of North Carolina. xx + 458 


pages. 210 illustrations, mostly of wild flowers. Single copy $3.50 


postpaid. Special price on quantity orders. Copy will be sent on ten 


days approval on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 














